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THE BOUQUET. 


“1 have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 








THE ADVENTURES OF A DAY. 
P —-—- 
(From the Englishman's Magazine.) 





(Concluded from our last.) 


The first object was to scale the wall, and this was 
effected with some difficulty ; Wilhelm assisted his fugitive 
Jove to ascend a tree, which was fortunately trained against 
it, and then received her in his arms on the outside. 
Wrapping the lady in his large storm-cloak, and placing 
her before him on his trusty steed, he proceeded towards 
Dresden as fast as the mountainous road would permit. 
The distance from Toeplitz to the city is seven German 
miles, some three and thirty English; but this distance, 

* which a well trained animal would run along our roads in 
about three hours, takes a much longer period, when such 
8 mountain as the Geyersberg is to be surmounted. It 
was within one hour of sunset when they arrived at Dres- 
den; and Wilhelm, observing in their progress through 
the streets the inn called the Golden Angel, determined to 
stay there for the night. Under assumed names he ima- 
gined they might escape pursuit ; and, moreover, his horse 
was far too tired to pursue his journey. In addition to 
these considerations, he wished to be married as soon as 
possible; he likewise required time to determine in what 
direction to bend his steps. Swayed by these ideas, he 
stopped at the door of the Golden Angel, gave his horse 
to the ostler, and supported his fair companion, who 
seemed somewhat fatigued by her ride, into the house. 
Agreeably to his orders, a handsome repast was shortly 
prepared for them in a private apartment, and daring the 
ensuing hour he entered into conversation with Blanche, 
who betrayed a finely cultivated intellect, joined to much 
simplicity, and an almost total ignorance of what is termed 
**the world.” Every moment added to his love, and she, 
it was evident, returned it with as much cordiality as it 
was possible could result from so short an acquaintance 
After their meal was over, Blanche retired to the apart- 
ment which had been prepared for her, and Wilhelm, 
eccasionally refreshing himself with a glass of Hocheimer, 
began to meditate on his future plans. 

These plans we will not relate, for very speedily an event 
occurred which rendered them useless; this was no less 
than the door opening, and admiiting the personage who 
had thought fit, so unaccountably, to take possession of 
** Joseph and his Brethren”’ on the Toeplitz road. 

He advanced into the centre of the apartment, and 

zed around, scarcely noticing the youth, and apparently 

king for some absent object. The youth sat without 
speaking, not knowing in what manner to address the 
stranger. ** If he be a thief,” he thought, ‘* I had better 
give him int» the charge of the police; but if, on the 
other hand, he be a rich man, I should be loth to offend 
him; he might, on the contrary, assist me materially.” 

This question was soon solved by the return of Blanche to 
the apartment. The moment the stranger beheld her he 
seized her aim violently, and then flung it away. 


**Create a confusion, and we may, perhaps, escape.’ 
Her embrace caused some distraction in her admirer’s 
brain, but he promptly determined to follow her advice. 
In pursuance, therefore, of this resolution, he continued 
to shout loudly, ** Thieves! robbery!" and in half a 
m:nute numbers of persons thronged into the room. 
** Seize,” he shouted, ** that villain ; he hus stolen a pic- 
ture worth fifty florins from me !" 

During these proceedings, which scarcely occupied a 
minute, the stranger s:ood bewildered, but he now stre- 
nuously resisted the attempts of the landlord anc others to 
collar him, and a noisy and very outrageous scuffle ensued. 

** Now, now,” earnestly ejaculaud Blanche, ** let us 
away!" But Wilhelm felt no wish to depart. 

** Let us rather stay, dearest, to see this thief safely con- 
veved to prison, and then—"’ 

** Ah, fatal delay!" distractedly cried Blanche, ‘* he is 
no thief’; the mistake will be discovered directly, and we 
are lost for ever. It is the Prince of Reus!” 

Had a thunderbolt fallen at his feet, Wilhelm would 
not have experienced near so much alarm or amazement 
as these words created. He immediately saw the prudence 
of her counsel, caught her in his arms, hurried her 
towards the dvor, darted through, almost flew along the 
galleries and stairs, and rushed into the street. Opposite 
stood the horse of a traveller who had just dismounted, 
and whom he recognised to be his master, Schauffe. Re- 
gardless of the astonished exclamations of the latter, he 
mounted the animal with his fair burden, and urging it 
to the utmost speed, vanished in a very few moments 
from his employer's sight. A short period sufficed to 
quit Dresden, and the road which the animal chanced to 
take was the one along which so brief a time previously 
they had journeyed. 

** We are lost!" cried Blanche, as the last rays of the 
setting sun showed her certain well known objects. ** I 
hear the sound of pursuers, and every step does but con- 
vey us nearer to the castle of my guardian.” 

*©Qur only chance,” answered Wilhelm, ‘is that this 
horse may outstrip those which follow.” Even as he 
spoke the last hope deserted them. The animal was 
thoroughly wearied when Wilhelm and his mistress 
mounted, and now he suddenly stopped in kis career. A 
convulsive shudder shook his frame, he staggered, and 
fell to the earth. The lady escaped unhurt, but Wil- 
helm’s temple struck against a stone, and he was laid 
senseless on the ground. Blanche, when she beheld her 
lover, as she concluded, dead, gave one loud despaiiing 
shriek, and sank equally inanimate on his body. 

A few words of explanation will render the remainder 
of our story connected. On his way to Dresden the pre- 
ceding day, Schauffe, being well acquainted with his love 
for the fine arts, called at the splendid mansion of the 
Prince of Reus, and exhibited his collection. There he 
discovered the defulcation of ** Joseph and his Brethren,” 
and having previously extolled its merits, was forced to 
confess that it had been either stolen or left behind. The 
Prince, who felt a curiosity to behold the picture, imme- 
diately offered to despatch a messenger to Toeplitz with 
directions to bring it, offering Schauffe an apartment for 
the night in his castle. This was readily agreed to, and 
a man was sent with orders to Gertrude to deliver it, but 





** Degenerate girl! prepare to return with me instantly ; 
and as for that idiot, the jail shall punish him for this 
knavery.”’ 

Blanche clasped her white hands, as in entreaty ; she 
sank at his fee-—** Oh, pardon us!” she cried. 

“Pardon! truly that is good!" shouted Wilhelm, as | 
he drew his sword, and waved it in a threatening manner, 
** pardon from a thief like that! Lady Blanche, if you 

ve me, come’ to me; { will protect you from yon vile 
bandit! I charge you, Mein Herr, with a foul theft !” 

A sudden thought seemed to dart across her brain; she 
started up, flew across the room to where Wilhelm stood, 
shrew herself into his arms and whispered— 


chancing to meet with a comrade in Toeplitz, they spent 
the night together in carousing, and it was late the next 
day ere he returned, 

Impatient at the delay, the Prince, on the following 
morning, walked several miles on the road to meet his 
messenger, and encountered Wilhelm in the manner de- 
scribed. He suspected that the young man had stolen 
the picture, and was on the point of charging him with 


mansion. At the castle old Schauffe eagerly recognised 
his work, and concluded with the Prince that it must have 
been the thief who offered it for sale; he still, however, 
wished to know what message would arrive from old Ger- 
trude, and, with his patron's permission, he left the castle, 
and rode slowly towards Toeplitz, in the hope of meeting 
his tardy messenger. It was not long ere he encountered 
him, and then learnt that it must have been his pupil 
whom the Prince had mistaken fora thief; and hastening 
back to undeceive him, he learnt the mysterious disap- 
pearance of the Lady Blanche, and also that the Prince, 
having previously despatched persons different ways, had 
himself burried towards Dresden. Fearful lest the latter 
should ill-treat his really loved pupil, under the persua- 
sion of his being a rogue, Schauffe determined likewise to 
proceed to the city, and alighted at the Golden Angel in 
time to see Wilhelm depart with a young female, and 
likewise, by declaring his rank, to protect the Prince of 
Reus trom farther violence. 

Slowly Wilhelm recovered : at first a dark cloud rested 
upon his eyes, and the objects around him appeared 
strange, confused, and shapeless. Gradually, however, 
each seemed more distinct, and full perception of the pre- 
sent, and remembrance of the past burst upon him. He 
lay on accouch, in the room of the Golden Angel, wliere 
he had dined. By his side knelt Blanche, pale as death, 
but weeping with joy at his recovery; on the other side 
stood a barber, who had just finished the operation of 
bleeding; while over him hung his old master, Schauffe, 
almost dancing with pleasure when he beheld him once 
more unclose his eyes; and lastly the Prince of Reus, 
looking by far the least pleased of the party ; indeed, his 
countenance betrayed a deep cxpression of suppressed 
rage, at which Wilhelm by no means wondered, when he 
recollected the folly of which he had been guilty. ~ 
** Young man,” sternly began the Prince, ** when I 
thought you a common thief it appears that I did you 
wrong ; but you have proved yourself’ a villain, far worse 
than one who robs to supply himself with food, in, thus 
enticing away a young lady so much your superior in 
rank. A public and severe punishment should have fo!- 
lowed, had not the tears and entreaties of this old man 
and this infatuated girl induced me to change my resolu- 
tion, Swear to me, first, never to betray the events of 
this evening to any to whom they are now unknown; and, 
secondly, swear never again to approach the Baroness of 
Hohenstein.” , 

** The first condition, Prince,” replied Wilhelm, feebly, 
‘*T readily agree to; but to the latter never—-by Heaven!" 
**And I,” sobbed Blanche, ** will never—never be 
united to any one but you!” Faint and overpowered 
with excess of conflicting feelings, she convulsively clung 
to the couch for support. Wilhelm started up, and caught 
her in his arms. ** We must part, dearest,”’ he whispered, 
** but let us do so only to meet again. I love thee far too 
well and too sincerely to forget thee.” 

The Prince viewed the lovers with increasing displea- 
sure, and yet a species of pity ; their attachment, although 
new and sudden, had a character of sincerity, which every- 
day love generally lacks most wofully ; and old Schauffe, 
** albeit unused to the melting mood,” found bis eyes 
filling with tears as he beheld the deep, yet perfecily 
hopeless attachment of his pupil. 

** This is mere madness,” at length said the Prince; 
* you must and shall part for ever, and that without fur- 
ther waste of time. The Lady Blanche is to me a sacred 
trust: she was confided te my care by her father, and 
sha'l not debase herself by a degrading marriage.” 

The youthful pair threw themvelves at his feet, 

** Do not separate us,” said Blanche, and soft entreaty 


the theft when Wilhelm ian in pursuit of his startled | shone in her beaming eyes, ‘* I am rich enough for us 


horse. He immediately concluded that the thief had dis- 


both, and rank you can bestow. Were my dear father 


covered he was suspected, and had either made his escape, | living, he would rather see me happy than great. Do 


or would return with his accomplices. 


Under this im-| not—do not separate us for ever !’ 





pression he seized the picture and hurried back to his 


** Rank and fortune, Blanche, ase certainly desirable 
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THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 





_ - - _ 
possessions in one who aspires to your hand ; but it is not 
merely because your lover has not these that I deny your 

rayer—it is the want of birth which renders me firm. 

Vhat! shall it be said that the high-born Blanche ot 
Hohenstein married, with the consent o, her foster- 
parent, a miserable painter ;—a man whose parents are 
unknown beyond the paliry neighbourhood wherein they 
pursue their daily avocations? No—it must not be!"— 
He paused for a moment, and Wilhelm rose haughtily 
from the ground, and lifted his fair companion. 

** Let us not kneel, Blanche, to this proud man, who 
would burst asunder the dearest, most valued ties of the 
heart, because, forsooth, so wretched an advantage as high 
birth has not been bestowed upon me. Remember, 
Prince, it was chance and not merit which made vou what 
you are.” Ashe spoke, his eye caught that of Schauffe, 
and a sudden thought struck him. 

“Old man!" be shouted, **tell me, who are my pa- 
rents? I never knew them—" and hope lit for a moment 
a gleam of joy in his countenance ; but it faded instantly, 
for the sorrowful expression with which his master re- 
garded him plainly told him that he bad no good news to 
communicate. Wilhelm clasped his hands together in 
despair, nor could all lis manly resolution enable him to 
suppress a bitter sigh. ; 

The Prince looked at them both with a half sentiment 
of compassion; and as for the barber, who, unnoticed and 
unseen, yet stood by the side of the couch, he entered so 
waruily into the feelings of the runaways, that it is proba. 
ble nothing but respect for the great power of the Prince 
of Res prevented his interfering most unseasonably. 

** Dearest Blanche,” said the Prince, ** restrain your 
sorrow ; this is but a new-acquaintance, you must forget 
him; J am only studying your happiness in forbidding 
your union with this young man: felicity never can follow 
an unequal marriage. I had once hoped,” and his voice 
faltered, and his eyes glstened with tears of repressed 
emotion, ** 1 once hoped to have seen you united to my 
son, but that hope, alas! has fled for ever.” 

**T never knew you bad a son, my Lord,” said Schauffe, 
not because be cared one doit about the matter, but merely 
to divert the attention of the Prince from the passionate 
leave-taking of Wilhelm and his mistress. 

** Yes,” seid the Ponce, sorrowfully, ** I had a son; he 
was the joy of my beart, and he was taken away. It is 
many years now since, passing through Leipzig in my 
way hither, ] determined, fatally determined, to remain a 
short period in that city. One morning, the nursemaids 
who bad the care of the child suffered him to stray from 
them in the public walks. Rewards ‘were offered— 
immense—boundless rewards were offered for his recovery ; 
half Germany was ransacked, butin vain. I never saw 
nor heard of him more!” 

* Prithee, tell me, my Lord, how bong is this ago ?” 

** Nearly seventeen years.” 

** And the child—how old ?” 

** Rather more than threc,—but wherefore these ques- 
tions ?"’ 

* Almighty powers! TI think—1 believe T ean give you 
some information respecting the fate of the boy.” 

** You! speak—speak—I charge you!" 

**T was, at the period to which you have alluded, a 
travelling artist, ond business called me from my native 
place, Toeplitz, into England. One night, passing near 
Leipzig, I observed, in the moonlight, a white object 
tying by the side of the road; curiosity urged me to dis- 
imount and ascertain its nature; I did s. It was a fine 
hoy, dressed with elegance, but with his clothes torn and 
ragged 3 be seemed to have fallen asleep from mere ex- 
haustion, and common humanity prompted me to lift the 
poor infant from his resting-place, and take hom with me 5 
this IL did, and rode without ceasing all night. As the 
morning dawned, I stopped at a small town to obtain 
eome refreshment. The child awoke, seemed pleased 
with the motion of the horse, and as IT knew not what to 
do with him, and my business admitted of no delay, I 
resolved to bring him with me to England, With me he 
went. Nearly two years elapsed ere my return, and 
during that Ume the child had gamed so much upon my 
affection, that I determined to adopt him, teach him my 
srofession, and wake him my heir.” 

The petience of the Frince was now thoroughly ex- 
hausted. ** Well, well,—tell me where he is, where is 
ny son? Does be live, or must a hne of prinecs expire 
with me? Speak '” 

«The ebtid, try Lord, still lives! but how shall we 
xnow he is pour eon?” 

** My boy hes a ecar on his left foot; it was caused by 
ep accident m his earliest infancy. Ah! you clasp your 
hands—where-—where is he 7” 

Schavé™ pointed with his finger to Wilhelm— 





PHYSIC AND PHYSICIANS, IN 1831. 
—_— 
(From the Englishman's Magazine.) 


The following article was written by Mr. Richards, sur- 
geon, Duke-street, Liverpool: — 


The medical profession, at the present period, is in a 
more degraded state than it was even in the days of igno- 
rance. In those times the physician was comparatively a 
well-educated man, aad practised his profession honour- 
ably, meddling not nor leaguing with apothecaries or 
mere venders of medicines. He visited his patient when 
sent for, wrote out his prescription, pocketed his fee, and 
left the rest to the attendants. In our day the thing is 
managed differently—the physician bas been reduced to a 
very low condition indeed. He is so dependent upon the 
apothecary for bis practice, that he is obliged, in many 
cases, to prescribe large quantities of medicine when he 
knows that litle or none is required 5 to keep a patient in 
town, when he knows that the country is the best place for 
him; and, above all, he is reduced to the mean necessity 
of recommending a certain apothecary, and saying, whe- 
ther he thinks so or not, that he is the most skilful and 
careful compounder of medicines in the metropolis. The 
apothecary, who, in former times, used to be looked upon 
with contempt by the physician as a mere mechanic, has 
now become the great alleviator of suffering, the family 
confidant and attendant on all common occasions; in 
short, the apothecaries see more patients in one week than 
the physicians do in six months. They do not charge for 
attendance, consequently the patient is inundated with 
medicines. They generally have the power of choosing 
the physician, but the man of real talent is not the person 
selected ; no, he is too honest for the apothecary’s pur- 

ose; he must have the man who cringes to him and 
Linde him ; who prescribes the most largely and gives the 
most sumptuous dinners. What would old Boerhaave or 
Cullen say, if they were to rise and see how matters are at 
present managed ?—how apothecaries and quacks, men of 
no education, lord it over regularly-educated practitioners, 
and how physicians of ‘state and dignity” cringe to the 
ignorant creatures whom they in their hearts despise, and 
all for filthy Jucre? The coup d’ail would be sufficient to 
drive the two worthy old disciples of Hippocrates back to 
their graves with disgust. No wonder that we are con- 
sidered by our continental neighbours a people who are 
always complaining and always swallowing drugs. No 
wonder that the first question an Englishman asks, on 
entering a continental town, is, ** whether there is a good 
English apothecary in the place ?” and that the first thing 
he does isto bolt a lot of his compounds, or replenish his 
medicine chest. No wonder that the consumption of 
drugs is greater in England than in all the continental 
nations put together. We have been so accustomed, from 
our infancy upwards, to see our family apothecary, and 
swallow his mixtures; we have been so constantly under 
the influence of pills and potions, that we do not know a 
state of health when we experience it. An unusual flow 
of spirits we dread as the prelude of some fearful malady, 


‘and we instantly have recourse to our old friend the apo- 


thecary and hie nostrums, which never fail to rout our tur- 
bulent spirits, and to. render our.complexions as sentimen- 
tal as before. It is genteel to be thin and somewhat sal 
low; it is fashionable to complain, and make periodical 
visits to the pharmavopeia. 

How comes it that the different grades of practitioners 
in physic are busily employed in town and country, in 
London and Maidstone,® ivflicting the extremest penal. 
ties of the law upon each other, for the transgression of 
corporate boundartes—the dim lines traced by a forgotten 
antiquity, and only suited to a semi barbarous age ? 
Would it not be better for men of science and liberal edu- 
cation to unite in the furthering of a common cause, 
which is osiensibly for the good of mankind, and, leaving 
the absurd ** privileges” to disgrace the statute book 
alone, to meet, en masse, in the wide arena of honourable 
competition 2? Whilst the Royal College of Physicians, 
London, is engaged in prosecuting the Physicians of the 
University of Edinburgh; and the Right Worshipful 
Company of Apothecaries, London, in prosecuting the 
Members of the Royal College of Surgeons, London; 
Dr. Eadie, Von Butchell, St. John Long, and Goss and 
Co., hold a commemorative jubilee. The lions and the 
bears, fiercely engaged in mortal controversy, allow the 





*At Maidstone, a few weeks ago, the Company of Apo- 
theearies instituted a prosecution, and obtained a verdict 
against Mr. William Ryan, a respectable member of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, for daring to compound the me- 
dicines which he had himself prescribed to his patient! 





W. W. T. 


Is it the nineteenth century we live in? 





foxes to walk leisurely away with the bone of contention 

Men of scientific attainments have nothing to do in the 
affair ; they are not to be divided by the corporation circle 

behind which the ignorant—and the majority of every pris 
vileged class are the ignorant—entrench their imbecility 

clinging to each other in the hour of peril, like all a 
creatures who are conscious of their individual weakness, 
The conservative affection which pervades the corporation 
Knots is well seen in their by-laws, and the inane produc. 
tions which, from time to time, emanate from the peng of 
their office-bearers, to mislead the public, and puff the 
family interest. Our limited space shall be partly devoted 
to the consideration of one of these corporative bubbles: 
and, par excellence, that lately inflated by the Registrar 
of the Royal College of Physicians will furnish the text. 

The ** Lives of British Physicians,” written by Dr 
Macmichael, compiler of a volume entitled ** The Goid. 
headed Cane,” forms a number of Mr. Murray’s Family 
Library, ang is the heaviest brochure of that useful and 
meritorious miscellany. It isan excellent specimen (to 
adopt the idiom of the learned author) of an extravayant 
obliquity of intellectual vision. He has most egregiously 
committed himself, in the palpable devotion which he hes 
paid, not to intellect and merit, but to good fortune and 
favour. In this learned Theban’s eyes, le only is worthy 
of commemoration, whose name is in repute amongst the 
arbiters of fashion; and although there are some high 
names, the omission of which it would have been mon. 
strous to have perpetrated, yet the plan of the book is un. 
worthy of the series to which it belongs, Will the sen. 
sible reader believe that, in a work professedly written for 
the purpose of exhibiting the lives of the most celebrated 
British physicians, the names of Caius, Huxham, War. 
ren, and Gooch, are found duly emblazoned ; while those 
of Garth, Arbuthnot, Cheyne, Lettsom, the Fordyces, 
Deninan, Currie, Haighton, Mason Guod, Pemberton, 
Armstrong, and several others, are no where to be found, 
Now, what where the merits of Caius and his three com. 
peers? Caius founded a college at Cambridge, wrote a 
book on dogs, and was buried under a fine monument, 
with the pedantic inscription, ** Fui Caius.” Huxham 
invented a tincture of bark, to which his name is stuck for 
immortality. Warren bequeathed a fortune of one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand pounds to his family, and left his 
practice to his son, the present fashionable physician of 
that name; while Gooch wasa writer in ** the Quarterly,” 
the friend of Southey, and the author of a book on the 
Diseases of Women. 

** In the /ives which follow”—says this impartial bio. 
grapher, ‘* the celebrity obtained in the world has alone 
been the guide of selection ;”” and, as a propitiatory plua 
to the ruler of the Royal College, these /ives are, with 
great propriety, dedicated to Sir Henry Halford, Bart, 
M.D. K.C.H., &c. &c. &c. ** with sentiments of the 
highest respect (it is the College-Registrar who writes), for 
his eminent professional skill and attainments.” The 
‘* eminent professional skill” of Sir Henry Halford! Now 
the elegant baronet’s worst enemy has never uttered ‘so 
cutting 4 sarcasm as this; but, as Dr. Macmichael has 
been appointed librarian and physician to the King, we 
must excuse the grossness of the flattery. 

The plain truth of the whole matter is this; and Dr. 
Macmichael, and fifty other doctors besides, may say what 
they please to the contrary—but talent, guvsé talent, and 
unaccompanied by any lucky and fortuitous circumstances, 
such as elevated a shallow-pated man, Sir Somebody (who, 
professionally, is far below the President of the College,) 
to the confidence of a weak minded and libertine King; 
without such chance, we repeat, a physician will never 
attain ** celebrity” in Dr. Macmichael’s sense of the term; 
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no, nut even if he possess the ** eminent professional skill 
and attainments” of half a dozen Sir Henry Halfords. 
Old Johnson bas well observed, in his growling gloomy 
way, that ** a physician in a great city seems to be the 
mere plaything of fortunes; his degree of reputation is, 
for the most part, totally cusual; they that employ him 
know not his excellence; they that reject him know not 
his deficiences.””, And why isitso? Ask the ** eniinent” 
Saint John Long, and he will tell you. Talk of talent, 
indeed! What has that do in assuaging the poignant 
sufferings of the idle and the hypochondriac, ** stretched 
on the rack of atoo easy chair!” Will talent—that js, 
talent by itself—put bloom on a decaying dowager’s cheek, 
or infuse brillianey into her languishing grand-daughter's 
eye? Will it enable my Lady Spadille to go to her dear 
darling Lady Rouge-et- Noir’s card party? Notit, indeed! 
We must have either the Saint to rub these delicate crea- 
tures into activity and health, or some other mountebank 
to flatier them into it. And what matters it how the great 
achievement is effected ; one mountebank is as good as 
another, and he is the most fortunate and successful who 
performs the most amusing and ingenious antics. If he 
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have talent to do this, he may ** throw physic to the dogs” 
non as he pieases. 

" i poor ce sturdy John Abernethy used to abo- 
minate the whole fry of Fashionable Physicians ! ve They 
talk to me (he used to say) about the fine sensibilities of 
their noble patients. D—n their sensibilities! If they 
are ill, they want curing ; if not, why the d—i do they 
teaze me about their whimsies and vapours! Let Halford 
take them in hand, heis a fine gentleman, and can wheedle 
a Duchess into a sickness, and as easily coax her out again. 
Don’t Ict them bother me with their absurdities.” 
Greatly as the science of medicine has advanced to- 
wards excellence within these few years, this advance- 
ment must be by no means attributed to those physicians 
who enjoy the largest share of what Dr. Macmichuel calls 
“celebrity ;"” on the contrary, these practitioners have no 
time,® even if they had the inclination, and, what is more 
essential, the means to improve a science, the old-fashioned, 
fusty, jog-trot principles of which are more than sufficient 
for their purpose. We affirm, without any fear of valid 
contradiction, that the art of medicine is indebted nothing 
to the whole tribe of wealthy physicians, from the Magnus 
Apolo of the College down to the youngest tyro in train- 
ing for a similar course of practice. What, !et us ask, 
have these gentlemen done to advance the art? Where 
shall we find the useful discoveries of the learned Presi- 
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dent, of Sir William Knighton, and Sir Matthew Tierney, 
of Doctors Holland, Warren, Southey, cum multis aliis 
sui gregis? Shall we find them registered among the 
standard works of the profession ? Shall we discover the 
anxious and assiduous student scdulously seeking tor the 
*¢ immortal truths’? which these leading men have first 
searched out, and then promulgated, as Harvey did the 
circulation of the blood, at the hazard of fire and faggot ? 
No, truly! Had these ** celebrity” doctors been occupied 
in the improvement and advancement of medicine, Dr. 
Macmichael’s unreadable book would not have been dedi- 
cated to Sir Henry Halford, Bart. M_D., K.C.H., ** with 
sentiments of respect for his eminent professional skill and 
attainments.” nor would the empty disciples of the same 
vapid school be now buzzing atout the beau monde, like 
butterflies in the sunshine. 

We all know the marvellous efficacy of faith in phy- 
sicians, as wellas in their physic; and if Lady A. or Lady 
B. can repose confidence only in ** that charming creature, 
Sie Henry, who is always so kind,” it would be wicked to 
deprive her of so charming a comforter; and he who has 
ever paid the least attention—and many there are who are 
compelled to such a penalty—to the whimsical affectation, 
the tiresome complaints, and the incessant grumblings of 
a miserable ennuyeé, will soon learn the value of a fine 
physician’s consolatory balm. The ** My dear Lady 
Mary, how charming you look to-day !"’ of the courtly Sir 
Henry ; or the ** Heavens! how brilliant your eyes beam 
this morning !” of any of his imitators, will work more 
wonders than potion or pill; and ** celebrity” is gained by 
such timely tact as this, used by those who have made the 
time-killing idleness of the édite subservient to their best 
interests, and whose knowledge of human nature is suf- 
ficiently profound to enable them to form a correct esti- 
mate of the wisdom and judgment of their patients. 

When the plain.dealing and honest Sydenham (one of 
the two or three rea/ty illustrious. physicians who have 
been introduced into the Registrar’s book) was asked by 
Sir Richard Blackmore what works he should read to 
qualify him for a physician,, he replied, ‘* Read Don 
Quixote; it is a very good book ; I read it still.”” And 
another medical ‘*stat’’ of the day, we believe, Dr. Rad- 


cliffe, being consulted by a friend as to the course of edu- | dignity of character, piety to God, and benevolence to 


cation to be pursued by his son, who was intended for the 
profession, is said to have answered, **If you mean to 
make him a physician, be sure that he has a geod dancing 


aster.” These are not satires upon a profession that re- | tues quite sufficient to secure him a very conspicuous place 
quires much grave and diligent study to enable a person | amongst the ** celebrity”’ doctors of our obsequious re- 


to practise it properly, and with a due consideration to his 
onscience: they are the honest, impartial opinions of men 
vho had already grown gray in. practice, and whose judg- 


ent had been confirmed by a long and impressive expe- | Jation and reverence for wealth before talent, and ** ce- 
tence of the worlds and although many years have elapsed | Jebrity’”’ before worth! Is it not a disgrace—a deep, bi- 
ince they were given, we are very sure that they would | ting, durable disgrace—to so profound a profession as that 
pply with equal justice to the present day, or, indeed, to} of medicine, that the success of its votaries should dépend 
hny period, so long as human credulity must be fed, and | upon such accomplishments as any dancing-master could 
command, and upon nothing more? But so it is, and we 
If the general | will :ell our readers why and how. 


luman vanity pampered. - 
But to return to Dr. Macmichael. — \ 
eader, who, anxious, to learn the mode in which the art 








* It is next to impossible that they can even benefit by 


yhen the proper use of that instrument can only be ac- 
uired bye end ear, and a steady hospital attendance of 
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indispensable to the treatment of pulmonary complaints—| this favoured and favourite ** body corporate’? has the 

especial care and protection of the practice of physic: that 


of medicine has advanced in this country, shall seek such 
information in a book which ought to contain it, he will 
find himself most wofully disappointed in ** The Lives of 
British Physicians.” ‘I'he author does not know hew to 
write for the public. Let us ask any one who can spell a 
word of three syllables, what species of information or 
amusement such an announcement as this is intended to 
convey. 

*¢ The important services rendered to the general litera- 
ture and science of the country by some of the busiest 
members of this busy profession are dwelt upon in these 
pages with a just pride, though by no means in such de- 
tail as the subject might claim; nor, perhaps, could any 
other wali of exertion furnish a larger proportion of names 
eminent for intellectual zeal and power, which have also 
deserved to be handed down for moral dignity of charac- 
ter, piety to God, and benevolence to man.”’— Conclusion 
of Preface. 

Were there ever before such clumsy, ungrammatical, 
unintelligible sentences strung together in any work, ap- 
parently emanating from the sanctum of science? And 
how have the professions which they embody beén ful- 
filled? We shall see. 

We open the volume at random, and our eyes are fixed 
upon * Radcliffe,” one of this learned author’s ‘* names 
eminent for intellectual zeal and power, moral dignity of 
character, piety to God, and benevolence to man.” The 
space allotted to this individual’s biography 1s forty-three 
pages, nearly twice as much as is given to any of the 
others; and, by this‘rule, he ought to possess a double 
portion of the fine qualities for which the author’s ** names” 
are eminent. How stands the truth of the case? 

Of all men who ever discredited the useful and honour. 
able art of medicine, few illustrious ** names’ are more 
conspicuous than Radcliffe’s. He was not even learned, 
or, as his judicious biographer more elegantly says, ‘* he 
was not to be extolled for scholastic attainments, which he 
did not possess ;” but he was a man of the world, the pot- 
companion of profligate nobles, and a hard drinker. He 
was rude, impertinent, and even insulting in his manners, 
so much so, that the presence of royalty itself could 
not restrain his insolent buffoonery. He had a confident 
way of predicting the result of disease, much in the same 
manner, but not so courteously as a mountebank would 
have done; and yet ‘this man was the first physician in 
England, and is, accordingly, almost worshipped by his 
biographer! Why was this? Radcliffe was rich, very 
rich, and the world knew it! and so he died, leaving be- 
hind him a large fortune, with which many ostentatious 
benefite were conferred. He was avaricious and mean to 
a disgraceful fault, suffering honest tradesmen to dun him 
perpetually for their just debts, and even disputing them 
occasionally upon the strength of along purse. He would 
never, says our author, be brought to pay bills without 
much following and importunity, nor even then, if there 
appeared a chance of wearying out his creditors. A paviour, 
after long and fruitless attempts, caught him just getting 
out of his chariot, at his own door, in Bloomsbury-square, 
and set upon him. ‘* Why, you rascal,” said the Doctor, 
*¢do you intend to be paid for such a piece of work ? 
Why, you have spoiled my pavement, and then covered it 
over with earth to hide your bad work.” ‘* Doctor,” said 
the paviour, ** mine is not the only bad work that the 
earth hides.” ‘* You dog, you,” said Radcliffe, ** are you 
awit? You must be poor; come in:” and he paid him. 
Such, then, is the sum and substance of Radcliffe’s cha- 
racter, as drawn by one who classes him amongst those 
who are ** eminent for intellectual zeal and power, moral 


man.” But Radcliffe was the associate of princes, and the 
boon companion ‘of nobles; besides, did he not leave 
money to build a large library atOxford ? These are vir- 


istrar. 
But out upon this cant and humbug! Out upon the 
whole system of unworthy laudation and sneaking adu- 


to grant diplomas for a certain and pretty large considera- 
tion, and which invests it with the privilege of prosecuting 
irregular practitioners, so as to render the physicians of 
Ergland a very select and lovely generation. If a gra- 
duate of Edinburgh or Patis, which have the first medical 
universities in the world, attempts to practise in London, 
he is instantly stopped, and told that he must undergo an 
examination at the Royal College of Physicians, for which 
examination he must pay a certain sum of money. Heis 
then called a licentiate of the College, and may practise ; 
but as he has not graduated at Oxford or Cambridge, he 
is not adimitted into the favour of the Royal College; he 
is looked upon as something inferior, although, in reality, 
his knowledge of the science is greater than that of thewhole 
corporation put together. The fact of the matter is, that no 
man can acquire a sufficient knowledge of his profession 
at Oxtord or Cambridge; it is only to be acquired by bard 
tagging in hospitals and dissecting-rooms. No wonder, 
then, that our fashionable doctors are generally found to 
be extremely shallow in scientific attainments. When 
Linacre obtained, in 1518, and through the interest of 
Cardinal Wolsey, the patent of incorporation for the Royal 
College of Physicians, he was actuated by the best and 
most meritorious motives. Before this period the licensing 
ot medical practitioners was exercised by the bishops, who 
devolved the trust of healing the sick to illiterate monks 
and empirics, in short, to any one who would pay the re- 
quisite sum for the license. Scandalized at this profana- 
tion, Linacre, who was really a very deserving mat, ob- 
tained a charter for the college, by which a certain course 
of study was prescribed, and no person who was not duly 
qualified was permitted to practise the art in London, or 
within seven miles of the metropolis. At that period the 
punishment inflicted upon a convicted quack was rather 
curious, and infinitely better adapted to the crime than any 
thatis now used. ** A counterteit doctor,” says Staw, (we 
modernize the orthography of the honest old chronicler,) 
** was seton horseback, his face to the horse’s tail, the 
same tail in his hand as a bridle, a collar of jordans about 
his neck, a whetstone on his breast, and soled through the 
city of London, with ringing of basins, and banished. 
Such deceivers, no doubt, are many, who, being never 
trained up in reading, or practice of physic and surgery, 
do boast to do great cures, especially upon women, as to 
make them straight that before were crooked, corbed, or 
cramped in any part of their bodies, &c. But the con. 
trary is true: for some of them have received gold, when 
they better deserved the whetstone.” 

That the College of Physicians, in early times, dis- 
countenanced the vocation, and exposed the pretensions of 
several quacks, is certainly true; and in this way that it 
was productive of benefit both to the profession and the 
public, we are happy to spontaneously acknowledge; but 
should we on this account close our eyes to the perver- 
sion of its original principles, and to the changes which 
society and science have undergone since the first estab- 
lishment of this corporate body ? The quacks of mo- 
dern times are far too wary and well skilled in the 
power of the enactments that have been framed for 
their destruction, to fall into any of the legal traps 
which the wisdom of the College may extend to receive 
them. By prescribing no internal medicine, and by other 
such cunning devices, the quacks escape the punishment 
provided for the offence, and pocket the abundant fees; 
while the College, foiled in its proper adversary, has the 
stupidity and malevolence to turn its disappointed weapons 
upon that part of the profession who practice in the range 
of its jurisdiction, ca ee the corporate license. Lvery 
man of intelligence regrets this; the judge upon the bench 
deplores the infliction of a fine upon practitioners distin. 
guished in the walks of knowledge and benevolence, and 
to whom it was never intended by the Legislature that the 
law should extend its penalties ; but it is the /etfer of the 
aw, and'until repealed by a new act, the cormorants of 
Pall Mall East will, after the custom of Shylock, demand 
the sacrifice of honourable victims. 

The exclusive gentry defend the abuses of the College 
by enumerating the great names which have been enrolled 
among its members. That several deservedly illustrious 
individuals were so circumstanced, it is true; butit by no 
means follows that they derived their talents from the Col- 
lege charter ; or that they ever lent themselves to the per- 


secution of their no less able brethren, whom a law quibble 
— gn ee laid open oon wine attack. Weknow, 
. F ; : ;. | indeed, the reverse to have been the case; and were the 
There fo a certain erudite and eminent’ bedy, denomi fact buried in obscurity, the common adage, that ** know. 
ledge and liberality are ever found united,” would lead to 
its discovery. Such men, however, will not be the favour. 
ites of the by-law manufacturers, and seldom do they 
attain distinction in the pages of a small biographer, 








veral months } is to say, it is endowed with a charter, which empowers it 


(To be concluded in our neat.) 
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MUSICAL REMINISCENCES. 
I ADDRESSED TO MR. PARRY, JUN- 








Weard ye “ The Minstrel Boy's” exulting strain ! 
Saw ye him rend his wild harp's chords in twain! 
That harp so prized forbade it e’er should be 
The echo save of “ love, and bravery !"— 

Wept ye his corse beside, that Minstrel Boy, 

While the tear trembled, and the broken sigh 

The heart's wild throbbings told, the mystic spell 

Deep buried in the spirit’s inmost cell ?— 

Say, in“ the stilly night” oft have ye wept 

/ While deathless memory has vigil kept, 
And gazed, entranced, upon the saddening seene 
Of forms adored, and days that trst have been ! 
Mave ye “ the Spectre Drummer’s summons” heard,® 
While “ bony hands their weapons high upreared,” 
And he, their Chicftain, “ issuing from his grave,” 
Rode on his charger white, ‘amid his brave ?”— 
Saw ye “ the ranks salute their lord again,” 
“ The watch-word, France !—the pass-word St. Helene! 











j Then have ye listened to the voice that, late, 
i A willing captive did the spirits take, 
/ And now exulting, and in terror now, 
Or flush'd the cheek, or chill’d the pallid brow, 
i" While sounds and tights, unearthly, rose to view, 
: The “ signal-rally,” and the dread “ Review !"— 


' Have ye, profoundly musing, silent bent 

To hear ill-fated passions’ fond lament, 

And, sighing, thought it was “ not well to sever” 
Two loving hearts that yet must love for ever |— 
Have ye ‘‘ the Soldier"t given warm tear for tear, 
Or wept of sweetest * Alice Grey’ to hear?— 
lias she ‘‘ they never mention,” woke the sigh 
Of tenderest pity, and of sympathy ?— 


i Thevw have ye heard the voice whose every tone 
if Dida the charmed heart responsive feeling own, 
And grave, or gay, triumphant, or in woe, 
| | The theme whate'er, its matchiess witchery know; 
i And, with true Genius, pathos, taste, combined, 
i Mould to its every mood the plastic mind! — 


: Or, have ye heavenward soared on wings of fire 
As Freedom sang, while Handel swept the lyre? 
Have ye with angel spirits dared to raise 

The mortal tribute of immortal praise ?— 

With Jephtha mourned, or, to the trumpet’s sound, 
Qualled as arose the sheeted dead around ? — 


Then have ye heard the voice whose echoes, yet, 
Proudly defy remembrance to forget ! 
| The voice can elevate, depress, or fire, 
i To Cury urge, or tenderness Inspire !— 


Oh, Music! thou the passions’ “ master key,” 
; / Thy captive still, and ever let me be!— 
¥ } Sul be thy bidding ever mine to own, 
Bill be thy spells, resistiess, round me thrown, 
Til i twoother, “ better worlds,” shall hie;— 
The land of light, and angel minstrelay | 





j © Napoleon's Midnight Review. 
, ¥ The Soldier's Tear, 





And he, thine own, thy votary profest, 
On him thy gifts, the purest, ever rest !— 
Honoured of Fame, be his the wreath divine, 
The fairest, proudest, offered at her shrine; 
His name inscribed upon her annals high, 
And given by her to immortulity! 
Liverpool. G. 








The manuscript of the following composition, after having 
been mislaid for along time, has been recently dis- 
covered. We trust the author, if he or she should still 
be amongst our readers, will excuse the unusual delay 


He knew the bum must have him, 
But he dreaded not his doom, 

He asked his friends to save him 
From his prison’s lonely gloom. 

He knew that times were alter’d, 
That he walk'd instead of cabb’d; 

But his bland voice only falter'’d 
When he spoke of being nabb’d. 


‘Twas true that want had lured him 


To his uncle’s three-ball’d shop, 
That practice had inured him 
To putting things in pop; 





in the insertion of the verses. 


LINES 


ADDRESSED TO AN ABSENT FRIEND SUFFERING UNDER THE 


BEREAVING DISPENSATION OF PROVIDENCE. 
- 
In the cold grave unnoticed sleeps, 
A husband, father, friend; 
For him no sculptured marble weeps, 
No tears of bloud descend. 


Ah, no! but hid from busy strife, 
A spouse, a mother, weeps 

For him, the partner of her life, 
The sweetner of her sweets. 


Ah, who can guess the bitter grief 
That wrings the widow’'d heart, 
Which spurns the semblance of relief, 
Yet shrinks beneath the smart ? 


But, ah! how frail each prop on earth, 
When Heaven decrees its fall! © 

How vuin to clasp each fancied bliss, 
T’ evade th’ Almighty’s call! 


Her spouse scarce cold in death’s embrace 
When Heaven's imperial rod 

Bereaved the mother of her child, 
Restored the child to God. 


Oh, would but fashion’s giddy throng 
Look down with pensive eye, 
Weep at the full of real worth, 
And learn what ’tis to die. 





A——n, 
SONNET 
TO THE MEMORY OF WILLIAM ROSCOE, ESQ. 
—- 


By Bernard Barton. 


Friend of my Parents! and what stronger claim 
To honour and to love than this had won, 
Enforced by generous friendship toward their son ;— 

Although thy justly venerated name 

Needs not my humble tribute to its fame, 

Not to award such, now thy course hath run, 
Unmindful of a debt with life begun— 

Might well suffuse my cheek with conscious shame, 

Can I forget, when first I strove to climb 
Parnassus’ hill, how thy inspiring praise 
With kind indulgence crown'd my earlier lays; 

And gave me ground to hope my gift of rhyme, 

By taste corrected, and matur'd by time, 

Might yet bear fruit to live in after days? 











THE INSOLVENT. 


-— 


PARODY ON ‘'SHE NEVER BLAMED HIM, NEVER” 


He never paid them, never, 
But received them when they eame 
With 4 bow polite as ever, 
And they tried to look the same; 
But at length grew quite abated 
Each creditor's faint smile; 
Though they went, a bailiff waited 
In the passage all the while, 





But still he seem’d unwilling 
His poverty to tell, 

For though without a shilling, 
He always looked the swell. 


He sigh’d when first they nail’d him, 
For he felt that he must go— 

The friends that once had bail’d him 
He knew would now say, No. 

High walls he saw around him— 
Strong dvors he could not wrench: 

Term came, and strangers found him 
Chill and Cashless on the Bench ! 





THE EXHIBITION. 
ee 
(From Manuscript Memorials.) 

So fine a day, now let’s away, we wait for your decision; 
Come, shall we go, say yes or no, to see the Exhibition? 
For here and there, and ev'ry where, the pictures would you 

know them, 
Just look about and find them out, the Catalogue will show 

them. 


“ What are these pictures? pray tell us, my dear,” says Mrs, 
Muggins, 

“Why, that oue there's ‘The Kiss,’ by Buss—the ‘Close 
Embrace,’ by Huggins, 

The ‘Wooden Bridge,’ too, done by Stone—there’s ‘Mrs. 
Fry,’ the Quaker ; 

The ‘Living Skeleton,’ by Bone—the ‘ Loaf of Bread) by 
Baker.” 


“‘What are these pictures,4 and 10?” ‘ The Catalogue will 
teach ye: 

‘Boys scaling Fish,’ by Pickersgill, and ‘ Ramsgate Shore,’ by 
Beechey ; 

The ‘Infant and the Nurse,’ by Child—and there’s a View of 
Vauxhall. 

The ‘ Savage Tiger tamed,’ by Wilde —the ‘ Pugilists,’ by Box- 
all,” 


“ Just hand me o’er the Catalogue: why, who can this be! 
heyday? 

The ‘ Portrait of a Gentleman,’ the ‘ Portrait of a Lady.’ 

The ‘Chandier’s Shop,’ by G. Whitewick—it isn’t worth 6 
farthing; 

The ‘ Head of Lady Thynne,’ by Thick—the ‘Soft Repose,’ 
by Harding. 7 


“ The ‘ Cinder Hole,’ by Mrs. Cole; the ‘Broken Branch,’ by 
Ramus: 

And here again, ‘ The Tooth-ache,’Payne—I think this picture 
famous, 

The ‘Old Lame Beggar,’ drawn by Stump, who looks so {*« 
and comely; ’ 

The ‘ Deer,’ by Buck; ‘Sir Simon Crump,’ and ‘ Beck’nham 
Church,’ by Bromley. 


“ To look all through, will never do, one’s brains {t only bo 
thers, r 

You'd better far look over some and overlook the others. 

My dear Eliza, only see—I know that face, I'm certain— 

Who's that young lady drawn by ?—Shee; and ‘ Master Betts’ 
—Martin,” 
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EDUCATION. 





—> 








— 
SMITH AND DOLIER'S LEC TURES ON THEIR SYSTEM 
AND INVENTIONS FOR FACILITATING THE PRAC- 
‘TICAL EDUCATION OF YOUTH. 
—_ 
(From the Academic Chronicle uf July 16.) 

Mr. Smith has been delivering these popular and useful 
lectures at Hackney during the present week, to numerous 
and most respectable autiences, ‘The subject is one of 
great and growing interest, and it was gratifying to 
find bow riveted an attention was pad to the lecturer 
throughouc the most important of his suggestions, not 
only by the seniors of the assemblage, bu’ by the youngest 
children present, many of wion seemed struck by the 
novelties and amusements which Mr. Smith proved to 
belong to his theme, and whica afforded them many an 
occasion for unrestrained mirth. 

In the first lecture, after a few words on the importance 
of education to individuals and to nations, Mr. Sinith 
evlozised the praiseworihy efforts which the generous 
people of this country had tor a long period been making 
for the improvement of the education of the poorer orders ; 
and pvinted out the strange but concurrent fact, that the 
saine generous public had done very litle for the impreve- 
ment of the education of their own chiidren——the children 
of the middle and upper classes. We agree with the lec- 
turer, that the mode of i nparting really useful knowledge, 
—knowledye of so practical a kind as to quality young 
persons t) make their way in the world,—as not been as 
much improved in what are termed superior schools, as in 
those resorted to by the nour; simply, no doubt, because 
the public have not sufficiently en‘ourayed really intelli- 
gent teachers, by suzgestion and active patronage, to make 
improvements; nor hive they sufficiently kept in their 
natural oblivion those numerous pretenders who are in- 
capable of appreciating improvements, and who are con- 
tent to enjoy a share of the wayes of the profession, 
without deserving any of its honours. Mr. Smith is 
acting asa friend 1n this respect, not only to parents who 
will be g'ad to have there attention awakened to a sub- 
ject vitally affecting the mental and moral welfare of their 
children, but also and e<pecially to all those teachers who 
are worthy of the name, and who really desire the in- 
tellectual advancement and the happiness of the Sand. 
fords and Mertons co-nmiited to their charwe. 

It seems to be the laudible ambition of Messrs. Smith 
and Dolier, by the principles and practices which they 
recommend to parents, and by the inventions they have 
already published, and others which we understand are ia 
progress, to yive as great an impulse towards advancing 
the education of the children of the higher classes, as 
Messrs. Bell and Lancaster have nobly given in the edu- 
cation of the poor, Mr. Smith stated that some of the 
best schools with wht-bh he was acquainted in the north of 
England, so far as good practical education was concerned, 
from reading up to geometry and geometrical drawing, 
were chariiy schools, and he exhibited in his second 
lecture specimens of drawing by boys in such schools, 
which prove that if the upper classes do not bestir 
themselves, they ought not to be surprised if successful 
claimants spring up from obscure places for the civil 
engineerships, surveyorsiips, and other **ships” which 
have usually been allotted tu those whose pecuniary means 
afforded them advantages formerly unknown to, but now 
in some degree partaken of by the poor, Mr. Smith re- 
Joices, as must all friends of Knowledse and virtue, that 
the poor are becoming daily more and more enlightened : 
all mankind should be enlightened if possible; but, as 
he justly observes, the upper classes ought not to stand 
still in the imidst of the general advancement; they still 
possess advantages which, properly applied, will enable 
them to keep their lead, to the great benefit of themselves, 
and the whole mass and frame of society. But attention 





must be roused on this subject, and we hope Messrs. Sinith 
and-Dolier will succeed in their efforts to this important 
end. Socie'y will not long remain in its proper state, it, 
in addition to the classics studied by respectable boys, and 
the accomplishments acquired by our young ladies, there 
be not a large amount of solid, useful, and every day | 
Practical knowledge conferred upon the sons and daugi- 
ters of our tradesmen, gentlemen, and nobles. Messrs. 
Smith and Dolier have been for years devising plans by 
which, even in the period of early youth, education may 
be Presented to the mind in attractive forms; and by lead. 
ing, instead of driving,—a leading admirably assisted by 
8-veral very excellent inventions—as much drudgery may 
be avoided, and as much time may be saved as will leave 
anple opportunities for that enlarged education which is 





the one thing needful to effect the object in view. 


We are sorry to perceive in the Quarterly Journal of dashing exercise, which upon good paper, with common 


Education, the other day, a very injudicious, and, in our 
opinion, unjustifiavle sneer atthese inventions, of which 
the noble and learned chairman of the Society for the 


ink, would be seriously expensive. By means of the 


| arithmetical scales, sums are set and corrected so rapidly 
‘that a very large amount of time may be saved in prac- 


Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, and many most experi.‘ tising the first rulés, while the mind of the pupil 
enced men have spoken and written in the strongest terms ! is much better occupied in constantly setting down the 


of approbation. All persons will not, and cannot, take the 


same view of the saine things ; but we should have thought | from books or other sources. 


| results of his calculations, than in copying rows of figures 


We should think severai 


that the Drawing Tablet, the curious Pen. directing Copy | Varied sets of these scales would be invaluable in a large 


Book, and the economical, convenient, and cleanly Delible 


j school, 


By means of the beautiful white slate, which 


Ink, presented as they are to the public, as mere auxilia- ; holds out a constant inducement to pupils to attempt 


ries to the great work of instruction, would have saved the 
whole of the inventions from an indistinct but sweeping 
sneer. We cannot refrain trom expressing our opinion 
that the writer has not seen a/l the inventions, and pro- 
bably that none of them have been examined by him in 
their present improved state. Has he seen, and caretully 
considered, the arithmetical scales, or only a mere piracy 
of them? We have seen all the inventions we have just 
mentioned, tried them, and approve them ; and with re- 
spect to the minor ones, of a more toylike kind, we can 
with justice observe, that they may be useful, at all events, 
in the nursery; and that he, who invents only rational 
amusements, deserves well of the public; for there is 
scarcely a greater d:fficulty than to find enough of agree. 
able and sensible occupation tor children. The reviewer 
justly appreciates Mr. Smith's views on grammar tasks, 
and on other important subjects, commends his lectures 
to public attention, and hopes he will continue his valuable 
labours. We join in this commendation and in this hope, 
and think it il! judged in any one expressing them, to say, 
carelessly, any thing that may impair h's usefulness. 

Messrs. Smith and. Dolier’s usefulness 1s of an interest- 
ing and extensive bearing. The moral effects of their 
suggestions to parents, on the government of children, 
the selection of nurses, the errors in judgment and prac. 
tice which more or less prevail in almost ail families 
among the earliest attendants of children, those, in fact, 
who make the thousand-and-one first impressions on 
the infant mind, which impressions constitute the firs: 
** bending” of **the twig,” according to which ** the 
tree’’ is to be well or ill inclined—the moral effec's of these 
suggestions, we say, must be most beneficial ; they lead to 
the establishment of mental courage and of synpathy,—to 
the abolition of all personal punishments, and to a conse 
quent adherence to the speaking of the truth unier all cir- 
cumstances, This is the geand point to be gained, for it 
will put an end to degrading fears, to deception, and 
almost to vice itself; for, as the lecturer observes, ** when 
once an adherence to the speaking of the truth has become 
as it were, through habit, a part of the very nature of a 
child, he will be always powerfully constrained, even in 
yourabsence, to avoid any conduct which he would blushaf. 
terwards to avow.”” Trained upon the excellent principles 
enforced by Mr. Smith, a child will soon learn to appeal 
to his own judginent as to the consequences of all his acts, 
and for bis very happiness’ sake will choose the yood and 
avoid the bad ; he will be elevated above looking to such 
results as punishment or reward, at least of an external 
kind 3 he will soon toresee that one or other of these re. 
sulis will arise in his own mind according to the nature of 
his actions; and being early led to respect himself, be 
will not slightly wound that ** peace which passeth all un- 
derstanding.” 

Toe lively and instructive anecdotes with which Mr. 
Smith interspersed his discourse, and the earnest manner 
in which he wnculcated the principles of gratitude, perse- 
verance, and disinterestedne:s, kept up the attention of 
his auditors most successfully, ahd the first lecture con- 
cluded amidst general and ardent applause. 

The second lecture, in which the practical part of 
Messrs. Smith and Dolier’s system is developed, would 
demand an enlarged notice froin us, if our time and space 
permitted. Suffice it to say, that the object of render- 
ing instruction inviting, and not forbidding, and of eco- 
nomising time so that an improved education may be ob- 
tained with inuch less than the ordinary drudgery, appears 
to us to be fully accomplished to the extent professed by 
the lecturer. On those minor inventions, which appear 
rather adapted to the nursery than the school-room, we 
shall not stop to make any observations; but we feel con- 
vioced that by means of the grammatica! picture (which 
is described in Mr. Smith's publication, ** The Key to 
Reading,” and which we shall shortly notice.) —by learning 
parsing before any other portion of grammatical know. 
ledge 1s attempted, much time may be saved. By means 
of the curiously-ruled copy-book, which places under the 


tingers of the child constant indications of the precise | 
duties which the muscles of those fingers have to perform, | 
much time may also be saved. By means of the delible , 


ink, a treedom of hand may be obtained, which can 
scarcely ever be acquircd but by the uprestrained and 














drawing, whether in pencil or in water colours, more 
rapid advances may be made in this useful art. And 
when time is saved in all these branches, to what noble 
purposes may not that time be devoted !—To healthful 
bodily exercises, to reading lessons, and discussing words 
ull they are thoroughly understood, to mental arithmetic, 
to geography, astronomy, natural and mechanical philo- 
sophy, and to the consideration of moral and religious 
duties. «* The keys,” as the lecturer observes, ** of those 
magnificent halls of untading and ecstatic pleasures, are 
simple and of light carriage, and if once the doors be op- 
portunely opened to the inquiring mind, there will be 
required rather restraint than stimulus to regulate the 
pupil’s progress over the almost celestial floors which tempt 
his feet.’” 

Messrs. Sith and Dolier, the former of whom is one 
of the editors of the Liverpool Mercury, and the latter a 
practical teacher, have certainly effected much towards 
Improving education ; and we heartily unite with all their 
auditors in wishing them every success. 





NUMEROUS FRAUDS having been practised on the 
Public by unprincipled Shopkeepers, in imposing BAsE imt- 
trations of MACASSAR OIL of injurious qualities, instend 
of the Genuine, 


A. ROWLAND anp SON, 
Sole Proprietors of the Genuine, 
Desirous of protecting the Public from Impositions, respeet- 
ully solicit Ladies and Gentlemen, on purchasing, not to 
takeany without being inclosed with a Pamphlet in a 
wrapper, sealed ateach end with the Naumeand Address, 
and signed on the Label in Red. 

** A. ROWLAND and SON, 20, HATTON-GARDEN,” 
countersigned ‘* ALEX. ROWLAND,” Price 3s. 6d..  7a.. 
10s. Gi., and 21s. per bottle.—All other Prices, or without 
the Wrapper, are Counterfeits. 

This Oil is composed of Vegetable ingredients, and pre- 
serves the Hair, to the latest period of life—promotes a luxu- 
riant growth; produces lasting and beautiful Curls, whiet 
damp weather or exercise cannot affect; renders Hair that 
is harsh and dry, soft, silky, glossy, elegant, and beautiful; 
is invaluable in the Nursery, as due attention to Childrens 
Hair is of the greatest importance; produces WHISKERS, 
EYEBROWS, &e. 

The SKIN and COMPLEXION protected from Cold Winds 
and Damp Atmospheres, by 
ROWLAND'S KALY DOR, 
which possesses properties of surprisingenergy,in producing 
delicate White Neck, Hands, and Arms, andimparting a 

beautiful juvenile bloom to the complexion, 

By its soothing andameliorating properties it immediately 
allays the smarting irritability of the skin produced by Cold 
Winds or damp atinosphere; assuages luflammation; heals 
harshand rough Skin; removes Cutaneous Eruptions, ate 
produces a beautiful Complexion; it affords soothing relief 
to Ladies nursing their Offspring in healing Soreness; au 
Gentlemen, after shaving, will find it allay the smartiog 
pain, and render the Skin smooth and pleasant: thus to the 
Traveller, whose uvocations expose him to various changes 
of weather, it provesan infallible specific,a prompt resource, 
and, as conducing to comfort, a pleasing appendage and in- 
valuable nequisition. 

Sold in Half-pints at 4s. 6d. each, and Pints at Rs. 6d. each. 

CAUTION.—To prevent Imposition, and by authority of 
the Hon. Commissioners of Stamps, the Name and. Address 
of the Proprietor is engraved on the Governmeut Stamp, 
affixed on the Cork of each wenuime Bottle, 

A. ROWLAND and SON, 20, Hlatton-garden. 

The GENUINE is Sold by Mr. Danson, Perfumer, 46, Bold 
street; Mr. Rennie, Perfumer, 70, Lord-street; Mr. Tetley, 
Perfumer, 49, Chureh street; Mr. Gore, Printer, Castle 
street; EK. Bredford, Old Haymarket, and 52, Riehmend- 
row; Mr. Newland, Mr. Shirley, and Mr. Whittaker, Per 
fumers, Liverpool; Mr. Bowden, Perfumer, and Mr. Wil 
liams, Perfumer, Chester; and by all Perfumers and Med} 
cine Venders throughout Europe. 
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TRAVELLING MEMORANDA. 
alee 
LETTER V. 


Continuation of our route from Sion, by the Simplon and 
Lago Maggiore, to Milan 


The following is the fifth letter of a series, written by a 
Liverpool gentleman, now on a continental tour, and 
first published in the Saturday's Advertiser.—In the Kae 
lcidoscope of the 12th instant the fourth appeared. 

Our third day's journey was to Brieg, where we arrived 
in six hours and abalf. On the road to Sierre we had 
**the castled crags’ of Sion in the back ground, and a 
very fine country before us; and as we proceeded the 
mountain scenery was of a stl bolder and wilder descrip- 
tion. More than half-way to 7'urtmann, a covered bridge 
on the left of the road leads to Loveche. It is seen on the 
opposite bank of the Khoae, and is ten miles from the 
celebrated baths, which lie farther up the mountain, In 
the distance is the wild pass of the Gemmi. Near this 
point the road was destroyed about a year since by an 
inundation: it is now under repair, and an excavation is 
being made to carry the mountain torrents into the river. 
Between Turtmann and Visp a chapel bas been formed 
in the side of the mountain, and the buildings seen from 
the road are ten small oratories on the ascent conducting 
to it. Brieg is picturesquely placed at the foot of the 
Simplon, the mosque-like towers of the Jesuits’ College, 
and of the Castle Stockalper, giving it very much the 
appearance of an eastern city. The whole of the road 
trom Sion is good. As to the scenery, ever since we left 
Lausanne, it can scarcely be described. It is a succession 
of beauty, grandeur, and sublimily, to which no language 
can do justice. Mountains, sometimes rising seven or 
eight thousand feet above the level of the sea, in some 
parts riclily covered with forests of oak, in others fringed 
with dark firs or broken into sharp and fantastic crags ; 
villages or chalets scattered over their sides, almost to 
their highest summits; the valleys covered with woods 
and vineyards; the cottages (whatever may be their in- 
ternal comforts) more beautifully picturesque than painter 
ever fancied ; and the roads winding under immense crags, 
or passing by waterfalls: here and there the traces of an 
avalanche or torrent—and in the distance the everlasting 

news. We were detained a day at Brieg by heavy rains, 
and | took advantage of it to enter into conversation with 
one of its inhabitants, who seemed very much disposed to 
be communicative, and had great pride in contrasting the 
pure democracy of the cantons of the Vallais with the 
tyranny and corruption of other Governments. The 
‘Lut Vallais, it appears, is under a burgomaster and 
eighteen counsellors, who are elected by the people, and 
serve gratuitously. They send deputies to the diet at 
sion, which is the capital of the three cantons, and the 
residence of the head of their federal Government, who, in 
consideration of being called from his own home, receives 
» silary of a hundred pounds per annum, and is assisted 
by a council, to whom small salaries are also allowed. 
(he revenue of the Haut Vallais is from 460 to 500,000 
francs a year, chiefly arising from duties on the admission 

f foreign produce and manufactures. The barrier on the 
siaipJon brings 30,000 francs a year, but the expense of 
beeping the roads, &c. in order, frequently exceeds the 
receipt. On the second morning after our arrival the 
weather was superb, and we commenced our passage of 
ihe Simplon ; to which an incident that seldom occurs on 
the Swiss side of the frontier gave some additional interest. 
Soon after day-break we had seen parties of soldiers pass 

owards the Inountain, and found that they were in pur- 
uit of banditti, who had stopped a party of English, and 
iken, according to some accounts, 600 francs, and to 
thers 300 louis d’or, on the descent near Jsella. We 
. ten overtook; and were occasionally passed by parties of 
ese citizen soldiers, who, as they wound up the moun. 
pins, or across the valleys, had a very melo-dramatic effect. 
Messengers were frequently passing between the Swiss 
vv Sardinian authorities, and before we had completed 
« ascent, we had the pleasure of hearing that the scelerats 

» had caused this unusual commotion were taken. I 
ig! Cit impossible that any thing could be more grand 

1 the scenery we had already gone through; but the 
otol elevation of our route, the deep valleys that lay 

-yeath usy the splendid works that carried us over tor- 

*, or ravines, or through the rock itself, had a charac- 
vor )E more stupendous than any thing we had yet seen. 





When we approached the summit, the glacier of the 
Schonhorn hung immediately above us, its waters seem- 
ingly washing away the foundations of the gallery through 
which we drove; and a dreary scene of snow and naked 
rocks were the only objects that surrounded us. We 
found the new Hospice, projected by Bonaparte as another 
station for the monks of S¢. Bernard, roofed in, and pro- 
ceeding towards its completion ; and shortly after passing 
the barrier, in a shower of rain and sleet, we overtook one 
of the monks on his way to the old building that a party 
of them have for some years occupied on the descent 
below the road. In rather less than six hours we reached 
the village of Simplon, where, at a comfortable little inn 
(La Poste ) we had cookery equal to Very’s. The village 
is at a short distance from the glaciersof Rosboden. Next 
morning we continued our descent. The road lies through 
a narrow glen between lofty mountains, and through 
scenery of the wildest grandeur. The frontier of Pied- 
mont is near Isella, where there is a Sardinian Custom. 
house. It may be passed, however, without much deten- 
tion. A little beyond it we found the road under repair, 
a considerable portion having been carried away. In the 
midst of this extraordinary scenery a church, with a very 
lofty spire, standing upon the summit of one of the highest 
mountains, forms a remarkable object. Near Dovedroa 
rich and cultivated tract of country contrasts with the 
magnificent wildness that surrounds it, and on arriving 
at the lofty bridge of Crevol, we see the fertile and luxu- 
riant valley of Domo d@’Ossula. It must strike every one, 
and indeed has been noticed in most of the accounts 
already published, that the works on the Italian side sur- 
pass those underiaken by the French in grandeur, solidity, 
and difficulties overcome. The grottoes alone, which ar2 
cut through the solid rock, are a stupendous undertaking; 
and besides these there are between Algaby and Arona 
fifty bridges and upwards of three hundred aqueduets, the 
latter generally passing under the road. A short but very 
good description of the whole route is given in Downes’ 
excellent Guide throngh Switzerland. - Near Crevola are 
the quarries which supply the marble for the triumphal 
arch that closes this noble road on entering Milan. We 
saw immense blocks of it, moved by machinery worked 
by six or eight men, passing over the bridge and along 
the road, to be carried by the Lago Maggiore and the 
Ticini to their destination. We arrived at Domo d’Ossola 
in less than four hours, and at Baveno in three hours and 
ahalf more. The road lies through a superb country, 
the valleys and the bases of the mountains covered with 
the most beautiful vineyards; and towns and villas scat- 
tered in every direction on their sides. Opposite the post- 
house at Vogogna, to the left of the road, are the ruins of 
an ancient castle. We remained a day at Bavenoe for fine 
weather ; and, on the following morning, saw the scenery of 
lake Maggiore, under very favourable circumstances—land- 
ing at Jsola-bella and visiting the Villa Borromeo. That 
part of the exterior of the palace which fronts to the north 
is a shapeless pile, very like a row of unfinished buildings 
at Cheltenham ; but the interior, and the gardens and ter- 
races, ure as magnificent as the numberless drawings and 
descriptions of them lead one to expect. There is a good 
gallery of paintings, and several of the smaller rooms are 
devoted to separate masters—one of them to the cattle. 
pieces of Londonnio.—In the gardens is the large laurel 
tree on which Buonaparte, while anticipating the victory 
of Marengo, carved the word ** Batag/ia;’’ andon the lower 
terraces, besi ges, | » and citrons,—camphor, 
shaddocks, forbidden fruit, capers, lachryma christi, and 
sassafras, were growing inthe open air. In the winter 
these terraces are covered with casings of wood, at a con- 
siderable annual expense. On our return (having passed 
by the other islands) we proceeded on our journey, and 
had a beautiful drive along the banks of the lake. Firmly, 
however, as this continuation of the great road has been 
constructed, we found that part of it had been washed 
away the preceding night, leaving scarcely sufficient room 
to pass; and, a little further, were the remains of a bridge 
that was destroyed by the last year’s floods, and still re- 
mains unrepaired, a very feeble wooden one being erected 
in its stead. The.best inn at Baveno is kept by the Freres 
Adami, and there appear to be two or three other pretty 
good ones, at different parts of the road, before reaching 
Arona. Within a short distance from the latter place we 
walked up the hill that leads to the colossal bronze statue 
of San Carlo Borromeo. It is impossible to see this 
noble statue to advantage except from the terrace that 
surrounds its base, and it is too curious an object to 
be passed by. The whole height is 120 feet; the 
figure 70; and the thumb alone reaches from the elbow 
to the points of the fingers of an ordinary-sized person. 
Attached to a neighbouring chapel are shown the chamber 
in which he was born, and several of his relics ; amongst 
others the cast taken from his face after death, which has 





a better and more amiable expression than any of the 
sculptors have succeeded in giving. On the Opposite side 
of the lake, the castle and town of Angera are very pic. 
turesquely situated, and there are some extensive ruins of 
a castle before entering Arona. Our next stage was to Sesto 
Calende, where we crossed the Ticino ina pont volunt on one 
of the most beautiful evenings that ever shone from the 
heavens. Inthe inn at Sesto we found a scorpion craw. 
ling under our supper-table. This is the frontier town of 
the Lombardo-Venetian territory, but the Custom-house 
is not troublesome. From hence to Milan the road is now 
divided into four stages: Soma 1 post; Leguaveila, 1; 
Ro, 143 Milan, 1}. Looking back towards Soma we 
had a very fine view of the Alps in the distances and on 
the left of the road on entering the town we passed by the 
cypress which, according to tradition, was planted prior to 
the Christian era. Between Soma and Leguavella is the 
Casino de Buon Gesu, apparently a very good hotel, but 
not a post-house. At Ro we visited the handsome church 
Notre Dame des Miracles. It has a fine exterior, and 
contains some good paintings; and, on one of the co. 
lumns is the following inviting inscription :—** Jndulgenza 
di cento giornijogni volta che si visita questa chiesa.’ A 
little farther on, to the right, is Linferno, one of the re. 
sidences of Petrarch. Early in the afternoon we arrived 
at Milan. ‘ 
Always very truly yours, 
x. xX. xX. 


nm 





BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES. 


LORD BROUGHAM. 
- ae 
(From the Weekly Times.) 





At a time when mankind, conscious of their right, 
strong in the power of unfettered intellect, are breaking 
the bonds of despotism, and trampling beneath their feet 
the corruption of ages, the character of one who may 
well be called a master-spirit of the time, will not be une 
acceptable to our readers. To his Scotch education, Henry 
Brougham is indebted for that peculiar style of eloquence 
by which he is distinguish 2d—an eloquence which depends 
more upon facts than a graceful arrangement of words— 
more upon a strong mathematical deduction, than empty 
and vain appeals to the passions: it is the powerful effort 
of reason—the unassisted voice of truth. Were it pose 
sible to lay before the world the speculations of his early 
years, ere the vast powers of his mind were so splendidly 
developed, how wide a field would they present for phi- 
losophic inquiry; with what interest should we trace the 
gradual doubt, the piercing investigation, and triumphant 
defeat of dogmas, by which the world has so long been 
governed! Time, in his judgment, gave no sanction to 
error; the venerable folly of ages, by which Truth had 
been disfigured as with a ragged garment, could not mise 
lead him; with a perseverance which seemed to take a 
pleasure in the task, he removed each blemish, patch by 
patch, till the world beheld at last her fair proportions, 
and wondered at the mask by which they had been bid. 
Aware of the power, the moral force, of the human mind, 
when properly directed, England owes to him a benefit, 
which will perhaps be more appreciated in a century to 
come than at the present time. To his influence may be 
ascribed the Mechanics’ Institute, the ** Library of Useful 
Knowledge,” and the diffusion of education amongst the 
lower orders. In this cause he laboured both with his pen 
and by his example, and glorious has been the result ; the 
people of England now feel and judge for themselves—a 
new era has dawned upon them: 

“ Fools shall be hurled from wisdom’s seat; 

Those lazy owls, those baleful unclean birds, 

Who, perched near fortune’s top, sit watchful only 

With their heavy wings to cuff down unfledged virtue, 

That would soar to nobler heights, and make 

The grove harmonious.” 


In the Senate he is feared, from his unbending persever- 
ance, his powerful sarcasm: the aristocratic butterflies, 
whose delicate plumes. are nurtured by the toil of an op- 
pressed people, hate him more than any other of their po- 
litical enemies, Like their ephemeral brother inseets, 
they flutter round the light whose brilliancy confuses them, 
and if at last one more ignorant than his fellows ventures 
within the circle formed by the glorious radii of his mind, 
‘tis amusing to behold the self-possession with which he 
listens to its buzzing ; the coolness with which he eyes his 
voluntary victim, first stripping it of its fallacious reason- 
ing, dissecting its weak intellect with anatomical precision, 
and casting the mangled atomy at last to the scorn and de. 
rision of the world. Conscious of his power, he tempers 





it with mercy whenever the character or talent of his ad- 
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versary is worthy of consideration, and he either convinces 
or silences him by irresistible argument. : 

His enemies, the Boroughmongers, accuse him of revo- 
lutionary principles. The charge is absurd, it is the last 
war-cry of expiring despotism 3—England has too much to 
Jose, and Henry Brougham is too firm a patriot to wish it. 
He would but cleanse the Augean stable, rescue bis native 
land from the chance of civil warfare, by restoring to the 

e ple the Constitution of their fathers, free from the cor- 
ruptions of the aristocracy 3—he would but lighten the 
tixation of the country, by destroying the shackles of 
places and penstons with which Government has been 
bound ;—he would but deprive an arbitrary Noble of the 
power of selling the elective franchise of his tenantry—of 
driving them like slaves to the hustings—to vote as he 
directs. Abuse has been piled upon abuse, till the pyra- 
mids of corruption equal the brick-mountains of Egypt— 
he would destroy them. Intelligence and freedom have 
gone hand in hand through the country : millions have 
spoken, and their voice is found too powerful to be resisted 5 
—he feels its influence, and directs itsoperation. Guided by 
his hand, the lever of public opinion will level the strong. 
holds of oppression in the dust. His past career has been 
glorious 5 and should his life, as a public character, close 
even now, the literature and science of England, which 
he has both improved and illustrated, would be a lasting 
monuments but, if our feeling anticipated rightly, a more 
noble one even than this awaits him—a renovated and 
prosperous country; and the epitaph inscribed upon it 
will be, the eternal gratitude of our children. 








MISCELLANIES. 
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THE HISTORY OF A GOOD OLD BRAMIN. 
BY VOLTAIRE. 








(From the Edinburgh Literary Journal.) , 

During my travels I chanced to meet with a good old 
Bramio, who was full of wit, very wise, and very learned. 
Being also very rich, he naturally enough had the re- 
putation of being wiser than he really was; and being in 
need of nothing, he had no occasion to be dishonest. His 
happiness wis well attended to by three handsome wives, 
whose whole study was to please him, and in whose society 
the short intervals of leisure which his philosophical studies 
allowed him, were pleasantly spent. 

Not far from his house, which was large and elegant, 
and surrounded with charming gardens, there lived an old 
Indian woman,—poor, bigoted, and an idiot. 

One morning the Bramin approached with a melancholy 
air. ‘*I wish,’’ said he, ** 1 had never been born.” I 
demanded his reason for such a wish. ‘I have now been 
studying,” he replied, ** for forty years, and it is just forty 
years lost time. I teach others, yet am myself acquainted 
with nothing, and the consciousness of this fills my mind 
with a humiltation and disgust that renders life insupport- 
able. Iam born;—TI exist in time, yet I do not know 
what time is. I am situated on a point between two eter- 
nities, yet I cannot form the slightest idea of eternity. I 
am composed of matter, I think,—and yet I have never 
heen able to teach myself what it is that constitutes thought. 
I do not know whether my understanding is merely a sim- 
ple faculty, like that of walking; or whether I think with 
my head just as | grasp with my hands. And not only 
am I ignorant of the principle of thought—the very cause 
of my being is concealed from me—I know not wherefore 
Texist. Day after day am I questioned on these points; 
some answer { must give, and yet I have nothing to say. 
I speak much, and remain perplexed, and ashamed of my- 
self for having spoken at alt 

** But it is still worse than this when I am asked if 
Brama be the son of Vistnou, or if both be eternal beings : 
God is my witness, I kaow nothing at all of the matter, 
and my answers sufficiently prove my ignorance. * Re- 
verend father,’ says one, * teach us the origin of evil.’ I 
am as much at a loss upon the subject as they who put the 
question. Sometimes I maintain that every thing in the 
world is for the best: but they who have been ruined in 
trade, or mutilated in war, will not believe it,—nor dof 
believe it myself. ‘Thus am I tormented by my curtosity, 
and humbled by my ignorance. I read the books of the 
ancients, but they only increase my doubts. I converse 
with my friends—some tell me that we must enjoy life, 
and despise mankind; others think that they have learned 
something, and Jose themselves in the most extravagant 
ideas. Every thing tends to increase the melancholy teel- 
ing I experience; and I am sometimes ready to give way 
to despair, when I think, that after all my inquiries, I 
neither know whence I come nor whither I shall go, what 
Jam now or what I shall be hereafter.” 














The condition of the good man caused mea great deal 
of uneasiness; for nobody was more reasonable or of a 
sounder faith than he. I perceived that as his understand. 
ing became more enlightened, the more his misery in- 
creased. 

The same day I visited the old woman who dwelt at his 
gate, and asked her if she ever allowed herself to be mi- 
serable because she did not know how her soul was made. 
She did not even understand my question. During all her 
life she had never considered for a moment any one of the 
many points that tormented the Bramin. She believed 
most cordially in the metamorphoses of Vistnou; and, 
provided she could procure a little fresh water from the 
Ganges to wash her linen, she reckoned herself the most 
blessed of women. 

Struck with the happiness of this poor creature, I re- 
turned to my philosopher. ** Are you not ashamed,” 
said I, ** to be unhappy,—you who are a wise and think. 
ing man,—while the old automaton at your gate, who 
never thinks at all, is the most contented of mortals ?"— 
**You are right,’’ he replied; ** I have said to myself a 
hundred times, that were I as great 2 fool as my neigh- 
bour, I would be happy; but it would be a happiness, 
my friend, which I do not envy.” 

This answer made a stronger impression upon me than 
all the rest. J examined myself, and was satisfied that I 
would not choose to be happy at the expense of being 
a tool. 

I mentioned the affair to some philosophers of my ac- 
quaintance, and they were entirely of my opinion. ‘* There 
is, however,” said I, **a sad contradiction in this mode 
of thinking, for what, after all, is the grand object of life, 
but to be happy? If we are so, what matters it whether 
we are wise men or fools? Indeed, as it is wisdom that 
renders us unhappy, we should rather choose to be fools.” 
Every one agreed with me; but I could not find any who 
was willing to accept of happiness at the expense of rea- 
son ;—and, from the whole, I concluded, that we are eager 
to be happy, but still more eager to be wise. 





HIGHLAND MANNERS, 
ee 
(From Logan's Scottish Gael.) 
— 

Every one knows that the Scots are fond of snuff, and 
the figure of a Highlander is the almost invariable symbol 
of a snuff-shop. How they become so noted for their par. 
tiality to ** sneeshin” is not easy to determine; it is a 
subject that has hitherto received little attention. There 
is a tradition, that when the Black Watch, now the 42d 
regiment, first came to London, the men were so con- 
stantly calling to supply themselves with their favourite 
powder, that the dealers whose snuff had met their patron. 
age, adopted the figure of a Highlander to indicate their 
business. This may ove very correct: but how came the 
inhabitants of the remote Highlands and Isles so speedily 
to bring into universal use an article that had been but re- 
cently introduced into England ? Sir Walter Raleigh first 
brought tobacco here, about 1586; and we know that, like 
all innovations, it must have been some time before its use 
became common, even in the south; yet, in a poem by 
Mary Mac Leod, of the house of Dunvegun, addressed to 
John Mac Leod, brotherto Sir Norman, and written about 
1600, she thanks him for presenting her with a bra thobac, 
or tobacco mill-stone. Now it is not at all probable that 
the Highlanders eould have received their knowledge of 
this plant from the English, or that, in so short a time, they 
should have been, notonly reconciled, but proverbially ad- 


tobacco in a very judicious manner, drying it by the fire, 
and grinding both stem and leaf, making a snuff not unlike 
what is now termed ** Irish blackguard.” They are so 
partial to snuff that a supply of it is often a sufficient in- 

| ducement for one to accompany a traveller across extensive 
tracts of mountain or muir. 

The Highianders seldom met for a carousal, and when 
they did assemble, they enjoyed themselves very heartily, 
the *lawing” or bill, being paid by a general contribu- 

| ton, for which a bonnet was passed around the company. 
| It, however, the Highlanders seldom met together, it must 
| be confessed that when they did * forgather’ they were in- 
| clined to prolong their stay, and would occasionally spend 
days and nights over the bottle. Donald Ross, an old 
man, full of amusing aneedotes of the gentlemen of Su- 
therland, and the neighbouring counties, used to dwell 
with particular pleasure on those social treats. The laird 
of Assynt, on one occasion, having come down to Duaro- 
| bin, was accosted by the smith of the village, when just 
ready to mount bis garron and set off§ The smith bemg 
an old acquaintance, and the laird, like the late Mac Nab 
| and others of the true Highland blood, thinking it no de- 
| rogation from his dignity to accept the gobh’s invitation 
to take deoch an doras, a draught at the door, or stirrup- 
cup, (for every glass had its. significant appellation) 
| went into the house, where the smith called for the largest 
| jar or graybeard ot whisky, a pitcher that holds perhaps 
lwo gallons, meaning, without doubt, to show the laird, 
that when they parted it should not be for want of liquor. 
** Well,” says Donald, ** they continued to sit and drink, 
and converse on various matters, and the more they talked 
the more subjects for conversation arose, and it was the 
fourth day betore the smith thought of his shop, or the 
laird of Assynt.”” 








TOL LOL PENNY. 

Towards midnight, as the company began to drop off, ! 
found myself seated almost alone in my corner, where I 
was in a manner fastened on by a rough-spun kind of 
character in a rather shabby coat with a purser’s button, 
whose peculiar mode of speech had rendered him an ob- 
ject of my particular observation during the last hour. 
He knew every body, and every body seemed to know 
him. He had acquired the habit of adding ** tol lol” to 
almost every sentence ; but it was not so much the absurd 
words themselves that excited attention, as the very im- 
pressive and varied tone in which he uttered them, which 
gave them so much force. He had a Tol lol of glee, 
another of surprise, another of sorrow ; but his ‘Tol lo) of 
anger was really terrific. ‘This man’s name was Penny, a 
purser in the navy, known at every port in England by 
the cognomen of ** Tol lol Penny.” ‘This curious charac- 
ter took post directly opposite to me, in the box in which 
I was taking my negus and a bit of bread and cheese; 
and without further introduction than having been in the 
same room together for nearly two hours, entered into 
familiar conversation with me, commencing with—** No 
intrusion, I hope, tol lol ?’’—** None in the least, Sir, | 
regret that I have nothing before me to offer you to par- 
take of; butif you will allow me to——"—** No! no! 
my young gentleman,” interrupted the purser, * swig 
your own tipple; and poor stuff it is, I guess, tol lol! 
Letevery man erack nuts out of his own bag! Here. 
waiter, bring me a glass of grog; and, d'ye hear, Jet it 
be double shotted, tol lol,” On the arrival of his grog, 
** My service to you, Sir,” said he, and gulped down balt 
the magnum ata draught. I returned the compliment by 
drinking his good health in my bottom of negus, and 





dicted to its use. The strong prejudice which the Gaels have 
against innovation of all kinds, even emanating from a 
less objectionable quarter than the Sassanach, forbids us | 
to believe that their snuff was connected with Raleigh's | 
discovery. ‘The root cormheille, or braonan, was chewed | 
like tobacco, by the old Highlanders, and may bave been 
smoked or ground to snuf&; but whatever the article was, 
it is certain that the Celts were accustomed to smoke, and 
their pipes have been frequently dug up, both in Britain 
and Jreland. They were discovered in very consider- 
able numbers under ground, at Brannockstown, in the | 
county of Kildare, in the year 1784; and a skeleton, found 
ander an ancient barrow, had a pipe actually sticking be- 
sween its teeth. Its form is much similar to those now in | 
use, only of an oval or egg shape. Herodotus says the | 
Scyths had certain herbs, which were thrown into the fire, 

and the smoke being inhaled by those sitting around, it | 
affected them as wine did the Grecks. Strabo tells us a 

certain religious sect among them smoked for recreation ; | 
and Mela and Solinus plainly describe the smoke as being 

inhaled through tubes. The flighlanders appear to have | 
adopted the tobacco introduced by Raleigh from a previous | 
addiction to a native herb of a similar pungency ; and they | 
are said to have formerly grown and prepared their own 








called for another for the honour of the cloth. On asking 


| him to eat acrust of bread aad cheese—** What! cheese!” 


said he, ** cheese toa purser! Why you might as well 
offer physic to a doctor!—tol lol!) But dam’me! with 
submission, I will have sow’at with you in the grubbing 
way too, for ft like the cut of your mug, though it isa 
little coxcomical or so, Don’t be angry !—tol lolmAnd 
then your handkerchief, bleached as white as the royal ot 
a homeward bound Indiaman, swells hke Sidney Yorke's 
of a frosty morning. * af * Waiter! walk a 
kidney three times before the fire, and bring it me with a 
shallot as hot as the first broadside; and d’ye hear, puta 
bit of butter not bigger than a bee's knee on bilge of it ; 
mind that!—tol lol! Your General, young ’un, is an 
out-and-out good ‘un, they say ; batdum'me! he has been 
hardly hit. That’s his look out—tol lol!" ** How ?” said 
1, with my curiosity strongly excited, ** I know vothing of 
his affuirs!"’ ** Bam!” said the purser, with an incredulous 
smile. ** Tell that tothe marines! tol lol!” * Upon my 
honour, Sir,’ I replied, ** I really know nothing whatever 
of my General's affairs, nor ever saw him betore this morn- 
ing. His character as a brave officer is sufficiently estab- 
lished; and of that alone I can speak.’ ** Well, then, B 


‘can tell you,” eagerly interrup'ed the purser, ‘ thata finer 
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or more generous hearted fellow never breathed. But he 
as w wife—worse luck forhim—'ol lol!” ** And what of 
her?" I anxiously inquired. ** Oh! nothing very uncoim- 
mon now-a-days!—only that. they were not of the same 


-———— ’ Kidney, Sic!” said the watter, as he laid the | 


smoking relish before the purser, three revolutions of 
whose jaws served to demolish it —The Staff Officer. 


TULIPS. 

A tulip, planted and reared in a box in front of a win- 
dow at Haarlem, has been sold for fourteen thousand 
francs, or upwards ot five hundred and fifty pounds ster. 
ling! The owner had sterling reasons for naming it ** My 
daughter's dower."’"—L.ondon parr. 

(+ We are very sceptical on the subject of this para- 
graph; and if there be any truth in it, we suspect it ought 
to have been dated about a couple of centuries back, when 
the tulip mania of the Dutch was at its very zenith. The 
1oots were the subject of speculation to an incredible 
amount, and were transferred trom one to another hke 
so much stock. Instancrs are on record of twelve acres of 
land having been given fora single root. Professor Beech- 
mann relates that a single root of the species culled the 
Viceroy was exchanged tor the following articles: 2 lasts 
of wheat, 4 0f rye, 4 fat oxen, 5 fat swine, 12 tat sheep, 
2 hogsheads of wine, 4tuns of beer, 2 tons of burter, 1000]b. 
cheese, a complete bed, a suit of clothes, and a silver beaker. 
We have been given to understand that this species of 
incredible toolery was on the decline in modern times, 
although, in consulting one of our manuscript scrap books, 
we find the following instance of modern Dutch infatua- 
tion related by a well-known traveller :— 

** 1 was witness to a circuinstance I could not otherwise 
have believed respecting the price of flowers in Holland 
 sawfour hundred and seventy-five guineas offered, and 
retused, for ahyacinth. It was, to be sure, the most 
charming flower that ever was seen.” The writer, on 
whose authority this circumstance rests, is Sir John Carr, 
ii whose Travels through Holland the anecdote may be 
f.und, page 173.—Edit. Kal. 





A second-rate player, who was ulso a teacher of elocu- 
tion, never could conquer in himself the inability to pro- 
nounce the letter K. ‘The celebrated passage in Pierre he 
would pronounce thus :—** Vats die in holes and coyneys— 
dogs yun mad ;—man has a nobley yemedy—yevenge !"” 








METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 


(From the Liverpool Courier.) 























Barometer Extreme Tuermo- Extreme| State of Remarks 
at during meter 8 Heat du Wind a 
Noon. Night. Morning. ring Day.| at al Noon. 
July | 

ig} 29 58! 56 0 59 O FO ©} N.E. |Fair. 

t4 60) 54 0 59 O 69 O s. Rain, 

15 56\ 54 0 59 O 64 0 S.  |Rain. 

iG 70| 56 0 60 O 69 O N. ‘Showery. 

17 Bo) 58 O 62 O 67 O N. Cloudy. 

15 72\57 0 63 O 67 O| N.W. Showery. 

iv 61154 0 59 O 67 O| N.W. |Fair. 








Iuth, Nine, a.m. showers; four, p.m. heavy rain. 
lath, Three, pom. heavy rain, with thunder and light- 
ning; heavy rain from three till seven, p.m. 
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CORRESIONDENCE. 


PROPOSAL FOR ERECTING A MONUMENT TO THE 
MEMORY OF ROSCOE, 
a — 
TO THE INUABITANTS OF LIVERPOOL. 
The renown of celebrated men has been held, in every 
age, to refl ct lustre on the place of their nativity ; and 
the nae of Roscoe, by establishing the literary reputation 
of Liverpool, has contributed in no ordinary degree to cle- 
vate the character of his native town in the eyes of stran- 
gers 
Born, educated, and fixed among you, during the 
whole of a life protracted beyond the usual limits of 
human existence, Liverpool may claim him as more 
particularly Aer own than any other community could 
almost ever boast so illustrious a citizen. 
Asa poet, an historian, and a botanist, his fame has 
Jong attracted to Liverpool the homage of the learned 


worl |; and the philanthropist will appreciate the bene. | 


vojent enthusiasm with which his last literary efforts were 
directed, to plead the cause of the unhappy outcasts of 


pociety. 


With such claims on our grateful recollection,—with 
such motives for our honest pride,—it cannot be sup- 
posed that the inhabitan:s of this vast emporium will be 
80 insensible to the honour it derives from the genius of 
our departed townsman, so carele-s of their own reputa- 
tion, as to permit the tomb to close over the remains of 
Roscoe, without some durable memorial of their admira- 
tion of his talents. 

It has been said, **A great man requires no monu- 
ment.” A great man’s fame, it is true, is more durable 
than brass or marble; but ought the living to lose the 
benefit of contemplating such memorials of departed 
worth? And is net the adage a base and telfish apology, 
set up by avarice, to palate a sordid neglect? If Edin- 
burgh has set up monuments to her Hume, her Playfair, 
and her Stewart,—if the comparztively small town of Pen- 
zance, eager to record that it gave birth to Davy, has 
already decreed a pyramid of granite to the memory of its 
great phil sopher,—shall opulent Liverpocl be forgetful 
of what it owes to the memory of its Roscoe? Certainly 
not. Let but a few influential and public-spirited indi- 
viduals lead the way, ard I cannot doubt that sufficient 
funds would be speedily obtained to erect some suitable 
pubic memorisl,—sich, tor instance, as astatue in bronze, 
or a structure in the style of the beautiful choragic mo. 
nument at Athens,—which shall at once be ornamental 
to the town, and werthy of him to whose memory it will 
be dedicated by the gratitude and admiration of his fel. 
low-citizens.—I am, &c. T. 8. T. 

July 8, 183), 








The article which occasioned the subjoined le‘ter appeared 
in the Kaleidoscope of July 19, page 440. The speci- 
men of the teeth may be seen at our office. 

CAUTION RESPECTING THE TEETH. 
—- 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sirn,—In the Kaleidoscope of the 19th instant I have 
read an account of curing the tooth-ache by applying 
nitric acid to the cavity of a diseased tooth. You very 
judiciously advise those who are disposed to try the expe- 
riment to make inquiry as to the consequences that would 
follow. Allow me, therefore, to state the results, which, 
by insertion in your valuable publication, will prevent 
many from trying the experiment. 

Niiric acid is colourless, like water ; its taste is exceed- 
ingly acid; its action on animal substances is very corro- 
sive; it has the property of permanently staining the skin 
yellow; it oxydizes most of the metals; and in what de- 
gree it acts upon the teeth you will perceive by the inclosed 
specimen. 

No. 1, adecayed motor tooth, partly (half) immersed for 
five minutes in nitric acid. 

No. 2, was a perfectly sound cuspidatus, half immersed 
for thirty seconds in the same acid. 

No. 3, a central picisor, was left three minutes in the 
acid. 

You will perceive at once the corrosive tendency which 
the nitric acid has upon the enamel and bony structure of 
the teeth; and, instead of allaying pain, (when introdu- 
cing a probe with cotton dipped in the acid into one of the 
canals of the tooth,) it will, by its corrosive action, expose 
and immediately Jay bare the nerve of the adjoining fangs 
or roots, and, by a repetition of another dip of the acid, 
turn tooth-ache to gum.ache, if it do not cause the total 
destruction of the periosteum and a(veoli. 

Dr. Ryan is not the first who mentions this acid acting 
upon the tooth. The use and effects of the nitric, muriatic, 
and sulphuric acids are known to all dentists ; it wasmen- 
tioned by Hunter, Fox, Fuller, and several modern writers 
on dentition,—but by all of them condemned in practice, 
/ on account of its mischievous and destructive properties. — 
Yours, &c. L. CG. DE LOUDE, 

Devonshire-place, Bverton, Surgeon Dentist. 








SCIENTIFIC NOTICES. 





NEW DISCOVERY IN HYDRAULICS, 





—_— 
TO THE EDITOR. 
Sin,—Having seen an extract from Galignanj, 
Messenger, ennouncing a new discovery in Hydrau. 
lics, combining great force with simplicity of construc. 
tion, [I feel anxious to draw your attention to it,-in 
the hope that you may be enabled to communicate to your 
numerous readers (many of whom are interested in the 
subject) sume information more than 18 found in the e. 
tract above alluded to. The fullowing is part of its“); 
consists of a simple machine, not exceeding 22 inches in 
height and 15 inches in diameter, which, by the strength 
of two men, throws a column of water 5000 cubic inche 
in one minute, to the height of 150 feet, through tuby 
three inches in diameter; the whole apparatus not com. 
ing more than L50sterling. This discovery, when known, 
must supersede the use of every known pump or water 
engine, &c.” It is at present erected in the unfinished 
building of the Madeline, opposite Rue Royale, St. Ho. 
nore, Paris. As itis a subject of great practical utility, 
I hope you will not deem unreasonable my request for 
further information, if procurable. 

Being connected with coal mines, and having often wit. 
nessed the effects of vitiated air in shafts and workings, 
especially when an opening has been made into some old 
workings, having no connexion with the air gate, I have 
been led to adopt a very simple (and, probably, to some 
of your readers novel) mode of purifying the air, viz— 
Mix one pound of chloride of lime and a large lumpof 
fresh burnt lime with four or six gallons of water, fore 
the same through a syringe, having a head pierced with 
small holes, like the nose of a watering can, so that the 
mixture may be disposed over the space like small rain, 
The effect will be almost instantaneous. I have cleared 
shafts that have had sixty perpendicular yards of foul air 
in them, with the mixture only diluting with a doubk 
quantity of water. I never knew it to fail in purifying 
the air, and rendering it capable to support combustion, 
You may easily try the experiment in a brewer's vi 
when newly emptied, and then containing carbonic ati 
gas. I was led to the experiment from reflecting on the 
affinity the hydrate of lime has for carbonic acid, thu 
evolving the oxygen of the chlorine. As the substance 
is very cheap, some of it might be mixed with the water 
in watering the streets during the heat of summer, 
cially some of the streets near the docks, narrow, deni 
populated, and extremely filthy and offensive to thet 
of a person who breathes the tresh air of a country sit 
tion. I beg to subscribe myself a constant reader, thou 

July 21, 1831. A COUNTRY COLLIER, 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 








VENTILATION oF Mines, Waits, &c.—The suggestion of 0 
correspondent 4 Country Collier, on this interesting subje 
is particularly worthy of the attention of the communit 
It has been in a great measure owing to the application 
the chloride of lime, that the inmates of the Night 
lum for the Houseless Poor in this town have been pre 
in tolerable health; although, sometimes, upwards of 
hundred of them have been congregated tugether ul 
one roof, 

DELIVERY OF THE KALEIDOSCOPE TO SUPSCRIBERS IN 
Country.—In answer to several complaints respecting 
irregularity of the delivery of our publication of late, 
beg to transcribe the following paragraph which appe 
in the last Mercury:— 

“ To our Country Subscribers.—The discontinuance of 6 
of the hes, in i e of the establishment 
railroad cunveyances, his somewhat disconcerted our 
rangements for forwarding our publication to the count 
We shall spare no pains to make other arrangements 
soon as possible, and in the meantime we crave the ind 
gence of such of our subscribers as may experience 
temporary inconvenience.” 








Printed, published, and sold. every Tuesday, by KoER ¢ 
SMITH and JoHN SMITH, at their General Prin 
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